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JOLSON! The lov¬ 
able star you saw 
in the first talkie 
ever made is here, 
NOW !■• • 
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Al JOUOM 
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Just as Jolson amazed you with 
"The Jazz Singer/ 7 the first 
"talkie" ever made, so will he 
thrill you with this. 

• 

the first picture 

EVER DONE IN 
"RHYTHMIC DIALOGUE" 


I 


»ith MADGE EVANS 
FRANK MORGAN 
HARRY LANGDON 

A LEWIS MILESTONE 

PRODUCTION 

IT MOVES, MOVES, MOVES 

along in rhythm 

WITH YOUR HEART! 

| Songsand Rhythmic Dialogue b/ 

RICHARD RODGERS and LORENZ HA 
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Madge Evans Window 
Streamer FREE in Connec¬ 
tion with Cello 
Ribbon Tie-Up 


Dick Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, one of 
the most famous song writing combina¬ 
tions in the history of popular music, 
have collaborated in composing the 
words and lyrics of the hit tunes In 
"Hallelujah, I'm a Bum.” First broadcast 
of these songs was heard over the coast 
to coast network on the Chevrolet Pro¬ 
gram and was sung by Al Jolson, him¬ 
self. Their reception was tremendous. 
They became song sensations over night. 
Be sure that you plug this music very 
strongly and get every orchestra, night 
club, hotel and radio station to mention 
that the picture is coming to your thea¬ 
tre. But first get in touch with your near¬ 
est Harms representative and they will 
supply you with advertising material, 
orchestrations and other aids that will 
help you exploit the picture. 

HARMS, Inc., Music Publishers 
H. M. Spitzer, Gen. Mgr. 

62 West 43th Street, New York City 
Boston, Mass. . 433 Little Building 

Charles Goldberg 
Detroit, Mich. . . . 6103 Yorkshire Road 
Billy Knight 

Chicago, III. . 904 Woods Theatre Bldg. 
Toe Dracca 

Los Angeles, Calif. 6425 Hollywood Blvd. 

Lucky Wilbur 

The four songs featured In the picture, 
are— 

"Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" 

"You are too Beautiful" 

"I'll Do it Again" 

"What do you want with Money" 


MADGE EVANS 

AL JOLSON’S LEADING LADY 

in Joseph M. Schenck’s Production 

HALLELUJAH IMA BUM 

WwirinjJ One of Ur- New lk-lt-c Mode From 

CELLO RIBBON 


gl Crying Towel 
Novelty 


Here is a laugh-getter that 
made up In authentic fashion. This 
is a real towel, not a paper towel, 
with regular red woven stripe in It 
and imprinted with the copy, shown 
on the left. People will be amused 
by the cheer-up copy and will pass 
it from hand to hand which will 
give your picture a lot of advance 
word of mouth advertising. Each 
towel measures 5'/, x 8 Inches and 
they are specially priced as follows. 

500.$7.00 

1000.12.50 

3000.12.00 per thousand 

5000.11.50 per thousand 

The above prices include your 
theatre imprint and playdates. 
Order them direct from the Econo¬ 
my Novelty and Printing Company, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Use these crying towels as give¬ 
aways on the street. Give them 
out during the weeks previous to 
the opening of "Hallelujah, I'm a 
Bum." 


SEE AI. JOLSON IN 
“HALLELUJAH I'M A BUM" 

NOW PLAYING 


A national tie-up has been arranged with Dupont Cellophane 
whereby their exclusive representative, Freydberg Brothers, Inc., 
of 11 West 19th Street, New York City, have prepared material 
featuring Madge Evans, Al Jolson's leading lady in "Hallelujah, 
I'm a Bum." Above you see reproduced a window streamer 
measuring 19 inches by 8 — a quantity of which is available at 
your United Artists exchange. These window streamers are free 
and are ready for your theatre imprint. Free material for lobby 
displays showing articles made out of cello ribbon, can also be 
obtained without any cost whatsoever. For further details how to 
work this tie-up communicate direct with — 

FREYDBERG BROTHERS, Inc. 

11 West 19th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

If there are any stores in your locality who already handle 
Cello Ribbon, with whom you are especially anxious to tie up 
with, include this information in your letter and Freydberg 
Brothers will immediately send them additional material for win¬ 
dow display purposes. 


Tie-Up Stills 


The regular squeegee stills on "Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" are 
made up in sets of twenty and thirty and are specially adaptable 
to arranging window displays with local merchants. We have 
listed below the various different types of product which are 
featured in scenes from the picture and which you can easily 
plant in the wide-awake merchant's window displays. 

Hats, Millinery .60, 61, 63 

Hairdressers .198 

Hunting Equipment .211 

Ladies' Pocketbooks .110 

Optometrists .38 

Silverware ..182,197 

Song & Music Stores .140, 141 

Tableware .182, 183, 197 

White Rock .78,79 


Automobiles . 176 

Bedding .104,198 

Belts . 34,37 

Cigarettes .154, 177, 178 

Clothes (men's) ... .97, 152, 154, 155, 197 

Cordial Shops .182,183 

Druggists . 

Dolls & Toys . 

Dresses .38,97 

Groceries . 











































GIVE! THE 


HIS HOME WAS 
THE PARK. HIS 
ROOF, THE SKY! 
LIFE, AN END¬ 
LESS SONG.... 


THE FIRST PICTURE EVER DONE IN "RHYTHMIC DIALOGUE 

A LEWIS MILESTONE Production 


10 — Two Col. Ad (Mat .10; Cut .50) 



JOLSON ! 

the one and only! 

Just as he amazed you with 
the first talkie ever made, 
so will he thrill you with this 
— the last word in screen 
entertainment. 


A1 JOLSON 


MILESTONE 


Production 



th MADGE EVANS 
FRANK MORGAN-HARRY LANGDON 

THE FIRST PICTURE EVER DONE 
IN "RHYTHMIC DIALOGUE" 


With a roar that was heard all-over the world, came the booming news 
of the success of the first talking and singing picture ever made. Al Poison's 
name skyrocketed to fame. Millions stormed movie.palaces, lured there by 
the sound of the human voi®| issuing from the screen. Jolson followed 
with four hit pictures in succession. Now he is returningjto the screen with 
the most revolutionary advancement known to motion pictures. Rhythmic 
Dialogue and Musical Conversation has become a fact. The gifted 
musical authors, Dick Rogers and Lorenz Hart, experimented with five min¬ 
utes of rhythmic dialogue in "Love Me Tonight," they then expanded, and 
one entire sequence of "The Phantom President" was done in this same 
technique. The instantaneous success of this method of adding zest and 
speed to films was immediately evident in the audiences' reactions. Ordi¬ 
nary dialogue seemed stilted in comparison to the sparkling, riotous, living 
zip imparted to the speed of the film, by s the method of musical conversa¬ 
tion. "Hallelujah,I'm a Bum" is the first film ever made entirely in rhyth- 
mic dialogue. At i^first preview whimpers of praise boomed into cho¬ 
ruses of acclamation; The picture had arrived — and Film Daily's prediction 
was as\follows: "Watch the mad scramble to fall in line by all the studios." 

You as a smart showman know that you have got something new, you 
are not\handling an ordinary picture, you have something that will intrigue 
the interest, of thousands in your city. The story in itself is well etched, 
human, down to earth. Al Jof|on gives a lovable portrayal that is aided by 
the sincere acting of such well\nown players as, Harry. Langdon, Madge 
Evans, and Frank Morgan. 

Sell thfe picture^strong, Exploit it to the skies for it's got box office 
dynamite in its every|angl^ Play up the songs, use the novelties, twenty- 
four sheet your town. It's just a question of letting them know that you've 
got something, so they will "come and get it.JjfHHHfc 

Jolson Songs on Brunswick Record 

Go to your nearest Brunswick dealer and ask for record 
No. 6500. Al Dolson's marvelous singing voice is heard on 
both sides of this ten inch record. On one side is "Hallelu¬ 
jah, I'm a Bum," and the other, a rendition of "You are too 
Beautiful." Get this record into use several weeks before 
the picture plays your city, use it on your non-synchronous 
device as exit music and also in advance of your regular 
National Screen trailer. Use the Colortone Slide mentioned 
on page 4, with Al Dolson singing the sound accompani¬ 
ment. Your Brunswick dealer will be glad to arrange win¬ 
dow displays of these records along with any stills you 
may furnish him with. Tie-up every record dealer in your 
town and get them to play the song hits so that they will 
be heard by all passersby. 


Truck Ballyhoo ... 

Several exhibitors have gotten off to a 
quick head start by ballyhooing the records 
through sound trucks. If a sound truck is not 
available in your locality, you can have an 
ordinary phonograph stepped up electrically 
so as to be heard at a reasonable distance. 
Plaster the sides of your truck with selling 
literature on "Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" and 
have the automobile stop at intervals, at 
street corner intersections and anywhere 
where large crowds congregate. 
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The sun was his! And the sky 
was his! The moon and the 
stars — All his! No wonder 

Al JOLSON 

sang so all the world could hear 


A LEWIS 


MILESTONE 


Production 


THE FIRST PICTURE EVER DONE 
IN "RHYTHMIC DIALOGUE'* 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 

14 — One Col. Ad 
(Mat .05; Cut .50) 
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Keepyour riches and 
keep your fame/ 
"HALLELUJAH, I’M 
again 
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The very words beat in time with your heart 


JOLSON, the one and only 
again blazing a new trail with 
THE FIRST PICTURE EVER DONE 
IN “RHYTHMIC DIALOGUE” 


A Lewis 


MILESTONE 


Production 


• Three Col. Ad (Mat. .20; Cut .75) 


Hum Ydw/t 
Blues A way 

cm )o6>oh 

"HALLELUJAH 
PM A BUM " 

RIALTO T^NOW 


Give Away 
These Kazoo 
Music Makers 

You don’t have to be a musician to 
play a kazoo. Oust press your lips against 
the silver square in the upper right, hum 
any song you want to and the tune 
comes out loud and clear, on the other 
end. The kids love to play these kazoos 
and will get a great kick out of hum¬ 
ming the popular tunes from "Hallelujah, 
I’m a Bum." These music makers have 
been made in very careful fashion of 
cardboard with a silver paper kazoo 
device in the upper right hand corner, 
as shown above. They are priced as 
follows: 

250 . $7.50 

500 . 12.00 

1000 . 20.00 

2000 . 18.00 per thousand 

These prices include theatre imprint 
and playdate. 

Send check or money order to— 
LONGACRE PRESS 

427 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Newspaper Feature Showing 
Al Jolson in Famous Roles 

We have prepared a composite photograph in 11 x 14 size showing 
Al Jolson in some of his famous roles of the past, such as "Big Boy," 
"The Singing Fool," "Mammy" and finally in "Hallelujah, I'm a Bum." A 
special publicity story has been written for publication in connection 
with this photograph. Many newspapers will want to hail the return 
of Al Jolson to the screen as one of the biggest names in all screen 
history and reader curiosity will be again awakened by photographs 
of him in his old familiar roles. This is a photograph that is easy for 
you to plant in your local newspapers and copies of this story are 
available, free of charge from the Exploitation Department of United 
Artists Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. For 11 x 14 
photographs of the layout as reproduced below, kindly send twenty 
cents in stamps. This 11 x 14 is not available at your exchange, but 
should be ordered direct from the Exploitation Department of United 
Artists Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Colortone Slide 

A special effect slide has been made up which you should 



use in advance of the main title on "HALLELUJAH, I'M A BUM." 
It is reproduced above and shows Al Jolson in the foreground 
of the New York skyline. It is highly colored in two sizes for 
any standard equipment. Colored positive alone will give 
excellent results and can also be used with uncolored nega¬ 


tive to obtain greater depth. 

4" x 5"—Colored positive only .$2.00 

Set (positive and negative) - 3.00 

V/ A " x 4"—Colored positive only . 1.50 

Set (positive and negative) - 2.25 


Order by Number N-367 direct from National Studios, Inc., 
226 West 56th Street, New York City. Send remittance with 
order to avoid parcel post and C.O.D. charges. Write for cata¬ 
logue of colortone effects. 










































Music that will make your feet tingle, your eyes misty, and set your 
lips a-humming, the grandest music the screen has ever heard. 

Produced by Lewis Milestone, the man who gave you "Front Page" 
and "All Quiet on the Western Front." 

Jolson the one and only again blazing a new trail with the first 
picture ever made in rhythmic dialogue. 

The mayor of New York and Al Jolson the mayor of Central Park, two 
kindred spirits who threw off the cloak of despondency and looked at 
the world through rose colored glasses. 


"Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" signals Al Jolson's triumphant return to the 
screen, just as he startled the world with the first singing and talking 
picture, Al Jolson now again creates screen history with "Hallelujah, 
I'm a Bum." 

No wonder he sang. No walls confined him, no threat of poverty 
held his nose to the grindstone ... he was free, the moon and the 
stars were all his, he laughed and shouted, "Hallelujah, I'm a Bum." 


look at 


JOLSON, the one and only/ Just 
as he amazed you with "The Jazz 
Singer", the first talkie ever made, 
so will he thrill you with this,—the 
first story ever timed to beat in 
rhythm with your heart/ 


——-— T1 ir CON 015 RAIN 
DON'T WIND tA?TBO uMD TRA/N 
VC M£ -SSw THAT BR0ADW4V iaa 


I DUN I l*»'~ „.,r [MlULIunu 'W/AJ 

GIVE ME J ^r?VwN THAT WOADWAY\Mi[ 
EEET-TAJ& Wt YtA A BUM AGAIN ! 


hauelojam- 
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The First Picture Ever Done 
in "Rhythmic Dialoguel" 

Songs and Rhythmic Dialogue by Richard Rodgers & Lorenz Hart 



AL JOLSON 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


■ Three Col. Ad (Mat .20; Cut .75) 
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Rose Colored Glasses 
Arouse Comment 

A novelty has been prepared, made of cardboard and die cut in 
the shape of a pair of eye glasses, as shown above, with rose 
colored cellophane in place of the lenses. The size of the front of 
the novelty is iy 2 x Sy 2 inches and these glasses will fit the face 
of any ordinary person. Your imprint and theatre playdate is con¬ 
tained on the front and they have been specially priced as follows: 


. $5.50 

9.50 per thousand 


3000 . 
5000 . 


9.00 per thousand 
8.50 per thousand 


Order direct from Economy Novelty & Printing Company, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 



Auto Tire Cover... 

The Al Jolson tire covers have been made in two colored effect 
and are startlingly visible at quite a long distance. These are regular 
cardboard covers that fit every automobile tire and are durable 
and will stand quite a bit of rough usage. They are priced 
as follows: 

Lots of 10.75c each Lots of 50.33c each 


..30c 


" " 25.40c " " " 100... 

Lots of 200.28c each 

There is an additional charge of 15c per cover for hand lettering 
your theatre imprint and playdate. Prices are f.o.b. 

THE HINSON MANUFACTURING CO., 

Waterloo, Iowa 














































GET IN ON THE GOOD'OLD GOLDVi. 
IT'S A 'LUCKY STRIKE’*^ FOR. YOU 
WHEN YOU PLAY LM A I I till _ 


A1 Jolson ^"Hallelujah I’m A BumWi 

Harry Lanqdon W'Blue Boy Connor^ assistant merrymakers 


Sam Berman, prominent cartoonist, has 
made a special three column drawing of 
Al Oolson, Harry Langdon and "Blue Boy" 
Connor, as shown on the left. This is 
out of the ordinary run of motion picture 
art and should be easily planted in your 
local newspaper. It also serves other 
purposes since several exhibitors have al¬ 
ready used this illustration as part of 
their newspaper ad campaign, as an il¬ 
lustration in their theatre program, and 
on special throw-aways. 

17 — Three Column Cartoon 
(Mat 20; Cut .75) 


Invite Mayor and Public 
Officials to Opening 


Six Part Newspaper 
Serialization FREE 
At Your Exchange 

The story of "Hallelujah, I’m a Bum" was written by that 
well known author, Ben Hecht. It is a vital, human and in¬ 
teresting story that packs a heart punch In its many vivid 
episodes. Here is a theme that hasn't been played to death 
— it's something new, as modern as tomorrow. Your news¬ 
paper editor pays real money to syndicates for stories that 
don't approach "Hallelujah, I'm a Bum," as a feature with 
reader interest. It has been cleverly broken up into six 
chapters, each chapter illustrated with stills and photographs 
from the picture. It totals ten thousand words and is bristling 
with smart dialogue and ingenious situations that will leave 
the reader anxious at the end of each installment for the 
following day's newspaper. Be sure and plant this story at 
least a week or ten days in advance^of the opening of the 
picture, at your theatre. If this is not possible, have some 
of the installments start in advance of the opening of the 
picture and run the balance simultaneous with the run of 
"Hallelujah, I'm a Bum," at your theatre. 

Jolson is a colorful character, his name has been splashed 
across the front pages for many years. Here is a story in 
tune with your heart, it has rhythm that holds you in a vice 
like grip until the last installment appears in the newspaper 
and will make each reader a ticket buyer for "Hallelujah, 
I'm a Bum." Remember this serialization is available, free of 
charge, at your nearest United Artists exchange. 


The plot of "Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" re¬ 
volves about two well known mayors, 
one the Mayor of New York and the 
other, Al Jolson, mayor of Central Park. 
Their amazing friendship for each other 
forms a subject of quite a bit of amusing 
dialogue and clever sequences in the pic¬ 
ture. Here is an opportunity for you to 
preview this picture for the mayor of 
your city. Invite him and several of the 
public officials to the opening and play 
up the picture in fine style. There is 
nothing that in any way could often 
the sensibility of your mayor, for the 
picture is done in the spirit of fun and 
is cleverly handled under the guidance 
of that genius, Lewis Milestone, the 
director of "Front Page," "All Quiet 
on the Western Front" and other hits. 
The endorsement of the mayor of your 
city will place your picture on a movie 
pedestal that may mean many extra 
dollars at the box office. 


Special Three Column 
Newspaper Cartoon 


AL JOLSON 


HALMUJAH 
IM A BUM 


AL 

JOLSON 
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IMABIIM 

■fO 

2 

MADGE EVAN* 



HARRY LANGDON 

Lr FRANK MORGAN 





BANNERS 


1. 6 foot canvas valance, $2.40 each — 
available in silkoleen at 50c per foot. 

2. Canvas burgee, set of two each, 
20 x 30 inches, price per set $1.00, 
available in assorted colors. 

3. Bunting banner, 7y 2 feet by 7i/£ feet, 
$8.00 each. 

4. Teaser flags made from sheeting ma¬ 
terial 18 inches by 30 inches, 30c each. 

5. Bunting banner 3 feet by 15 feet, 
$8.75 each. 

Order banners direct from — 

MORRIS LIBERMAN 

729 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


AL 
JOLSON 

HALLELUJAH, 

IMA BUM 







































“HALLELUJAH, I’M A BUM” 


Publicity Section 


Great Comic Cast 
in Al Jolson’s 
Picture 


Ten Stellar Comedians Have Parts 
in “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum” 


In “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” his 
United Artists picture which comes 

to the. theatre on 

., Al Jolson cor¬ 
ralled a cast of Hollywood comed¬ 
ians the like of which has never 
before been seen in one film pro¬ 
duction unit. 

The story of “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum,” written especially for Jol¬ 
son by Ben Hecht, lends itself ad¬ 
mirably to comedy, but it is the pa¬ 
thetic and poignant sort rather 
than slapstick. It is also the sort 
which had to be handled properly 
in order to get over. 

Cast a Winner 

Because of this several weeks 
were spent in selecting the cast of 
characters, and all sorts of care 
was exercised in choosing the right 
people. First Harry Langdon, com¬ 
edy star, was selected for one of 
the principal roles, and then Ches¬ 
ter Conklin and his walrus mous¬ 
tache were signed. Frank Morgan, 
Broadway stage star, came next, 
and Tammany Young, who has 
played both on Broadway and in 
Hollywood, stepped into the pic¬ 
ture, too. 

Bert Roach, who has been the 
comic appeal in scores of films, 
won one of the coveted roles, and 
Victor Potel, veteran film comed¬ 
ian, also was signed. 

There was one role however, 
which caused some difficulty. This 
was the part of a young Negro 
roustabout whose portrayal had to 
be of a high standard. Jolson, 
Lewis Milestone and Joseph M. 
Schenck, President of United Art¬ 
ists, interviewed countless appli¬ 
cants, but none fitted the bill. 

One night Jolson and Mr. 
Schenck heard of a young Negro 
playing in an outlying Los Angeles 
Theatre, so they went to that the¬ 
atre to see what he could do. But 
they never did see him. For, soon 
after they arrived, another young 
Negro of the company came upon 
the stage, and he won their hearts 
immediately. Jolson looked at 
Schenck and Schenck looked at 
Jolson, and both nodded know¬ 
ingly. 

A New Discovery 

The result was that Edgar (Blue 
Boy) Connor deserted the stage 
and became a member of the Jol¬ 
son company. And now almost 
every company fn Hollywood is 
trying to sign him for a picture. 

“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum” has not 
been slighted on the feminine side 
of comedy, either. The lead is filled 
by Madge Evans, and Dorothea 
Wolbert and Louise Carver have 
other important parts. 


Madge Evans Sat 
For Beer Ads 
As Child 


Jolson’s Leading Woman Also 
Posed For Popular Brand 
of Soap 


There’s a dark brown secret in 
Madge Evans’ life! 

She once advertised beer—real 
beer—back in the days when there 
wasn’t any Eighteenth Amendment 
and it was perfectly legal to raise 
a thirst. 

Miss Evans confessed the secret 
to Al Jolson during rehearsals of 
the United Artists picture, “Halle¬ 
lujah, I’m a Bum,” in which she 
plays the leading feminine role op¬ 
posite the singing star. The picture 

comes to the ----- 

theatre on .. 

When Madge was a golden¬ 
haired child actress, she frequently 
posed for advertisements of inter¬ 
nationally known products. 

Remember the blue-eyed elf who 
perched upon a snowy bar of soap, 
gazing appealingly at countless mil¬ 
lions of newspaper and magazine 
readers, bill-board gazers and peo¬ 
ple in subways, trains and street 
cars, and asking: 

“Have You a Little Fairy In 
Your Home?” 

That was Madge Evans. 

And now she admits she also 
posed for the calendar of the 
world’s largest brewery. Anita 
Stewart, then sixteen, posed as 
Madge’s mother. 



Al Jolson, stdr of "Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" 
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JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 

presents 

AL JOLSON 

“HALLELUJAH, 
I’M A BUM” 

with 

Madge Evans, Frank Morgan, Harry Langdon 

Screen play by S. N. Behrman 
Based on an original story by Ben Hecht 
Music and Lyrics by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 

A Lewis Milestone Production 

United Artists Picture 


BUMPER. 

JUNE MARCHER . 

MAYOR HASTINGS . . 

EGGHEAD . 

SUNDAY 

MAYOR’S SECRETARY . 

ORLANDO. 

JOHN . 

ACORN . 

APPLB MARY . 

MA SUNDAY . 


Art Director. 

Technical Director 
Musical Score . . . 
Photography . . . . . 
Sound Technician 
Costumes by. 


CAST 


SHORT SYNOPSIS 


.Al Jolson 

.Madge Evans 

. . . . Frank Morgan 
. . . Harry Langdon 
. . . Chester Conklin 
.... Tyler Brooke 
. Tammany Young 
... Bert Roach 
....Edgar Connor 
Dorothea Wolbert 
.... Louise Carver 

.Richard Day 

. V. L. McFadden 
. . . Alfred Newman 
. . . Lucien Andriot 
. Oscar Lagerstrom 
. . . Milo Anderson 


Bumper (Al Jolson) is a vagabond, leader of a strange group of tatterdemalions 
and eccentrics who hang around New York’s Central Park. Among his followers are 
Egghead (Harry Langdon), Sunday (Chester Conklin), Acorn (Edgar Connor), 
The General (Victor Potel), Orlando (Tammany Young), and Apple Mary (Doro¬ 
thea Wolbert). 

Bumper’s idol is the Mayor (Frank Morgan), whose life he once saved and who 
frequently has lunch in the Park Casino. The vagabond always is on hand to open 
the door of His Honor’s Rolls Royce, and the Mayor makes it a point to linger a 
moment at the Casino entrance and listen to the whimsical Bumper’s philosophy and 
ideas about life. 

Through his contact with the Mayor, Bumper is able to "fix” things when the 
other vagabonds get in trouble. The Mayor cannot fathom why Bumper, an unu¬ 
sually bright fellow, is satisfied to spend his time in the park, doing nothing. 

The Mayor, for all his power and popularity, is unhappy. He’s in love—^and 
madly jealous. He believes his sweetheart (Madge Evans), June, is "two-timing” 
him. At luncheon in the Casino, the Mayor slips a $1,000 bill in her purse. She 
loses it. He accuses her of giving it to another man. They quarrel. 

Bumper finds a purse containing a thousand-dollar bill and a girl’s name and 
address. Bumper, arriving at the address found in the purse, encounters the Mayor, who 
is drowning his sorrows in drink and brooding, over the fickleness of the fair sex. 
But when Bumper shows the thousand-dollar bill and the purse, which the mayor 
recognizes as June’s, he realizes his sweetheart was telling the truth- 

Bumper and one of his friends, walking near the park lane, see a girl jump from 
a bridge. Bumper leaps after her. Revived, she talks incoherently. A victim of 
amnesia, unable to tell her name or where she lives, she willingly accompanies 
Bumper, who takes her to the home of his friends, the Sundays, in a tenement. 

It is agreed to room and board the girl if Bumper can provide the money. 
Bumper, bubbling over with chivalry and responsibility, hastens to the Mayor and 
says he wants a job. The Mayor can’t understand Bumper’s sudden ambition. "A 
woman?” Bumper admits he has a new interest in life. The Mayor laughs, warns 
Bumper against women, but gets him a job in a bank. 

Bumper’s humble job makes him feel more important in banking circles than 
J. P. Morgan. June, still suffering from amnesia, is overwhelmed by the kindness 
Bumper showers upon her. He spends his earnings to make happy the girl he 
rescued from the lake, and whom he knows only as Angel. 

In the meantime, the Mayor, despondent over his inability to locate June, has been 
battling John Barleycorn. Bumper’s friends find the Mayor asleep in the park, take 
him home and notify Bumper. While Bumper is trying to get the Mayor sobered 
up, His Honor starts talking to a photograph. Bumper then makes, the discovery 
that the likeness is that of Angel, and that the girl of his dreams is the Mayor’s 
sweetheart. 

Bumper sadly tells the Mayor to come with him. At the tenement, the sight of the 
Mayor and the sound of his voice as he clasps her in his arms restores June’s 
memory. She pleads to be. taken away from "this awful place.” All she remembers 
is walking in the park at night. She asks who brought her to the tenement. Bumper 
is a stranger to her. The Mayor leads her away, out of Bumper’s life. 


Jolson Returns to Screen 

With New Cinema Technique 

“Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" Photographed with Musical Dialogue Never 


Before Attempted 


Jolson Like Tyro 
When Opening 
New Show 


Al Still Stage Stricken at 
Premiere of New Stage 
or Screen Production 


Al Jolson was born in St. Peters¬ 
burg, Russia, which is probably why 
he likes hot weather. The hotter 
the better. He is happiest working 
out doors when the California sun 
is blazing out of a cloudless sky, 
and perfectly contented on the set 
when everyone else is registering 
complaints about the heat. 

The man who made the world 
Mammy-conscious has been work¬ 
ing from twelve to eighteen hours 
a day at the United Artists’ Studio 
—practicing songs, going into hud¬ 
dles with everybody from Joseph 
Schenck, the big boss, to wardrobe 
men, rehearsing with Madge 
Evans, Harry Langdon and other 
players, and nervously awaiting the 
actual filming of his new picture, 
“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” which 

opens at the - 

theatre on -- 

In it he forsakes blackface en¬ 
tirely for the character of a vaga¬ 
bond and park loafer. 

Still Has Stage Fright 

Jolson, after a lifetime of troup- 
ing, still gets nervous during the 
first scenes of pictures or on his 
opening nights on the stage. He 
admits that he is as subject to 
stage fright as the veriest novice. 

Smoking and gum-chewing are 
Al’s chief dissipations. He does not 
go in for intoxicants. He packs a 
good punch in either hand, and has 
been able to take care of himself 
physically since his knock-about 
boyhood days. 

When he is nervous waiting for 
the scenes during those long waits 
when the lights are being adjusted 
and cameras set up, he munches on 
a raw turnip. He gets a fresh kick 
every time he enters an airplane, 
but will walk up flights of stairs to 
avoid elevators. In this he is like 
King Vidor, who goes him one bet¬ 
ter. He won’t even walk up. Just 
doesn’t leave the ground at all. 

Jolson has driven some of the 
world’s highest powered cars, and 
. can handle the wheel with profes¬ 
sional skill, but he drives around 
Hollywood bucking traffic in a 
small equipage of popular make. 
(Guess). 

Hates to Be Alone 

He hates to be alone. Jolson can 
usually be found in a crowd. At any 
good baseball or football game, 
boxing or wrestling match, Jolson 
is invariably in the front row with 
a party of friends, and yelling the 
loudest. 

He seldom writes letters but is 
the best friend and patron of the 
telephone and telegraph compan¬ 
ies. His telegrams usually run into 
several pages and he talks long 
distance from Hollywood to New 
York or vice versa, by the hour. 
He calls Mrs. Jolson every day. 

Jolson’s anonymous charities are 
legion. He has written the lyrics 
for many songs and given the roy¬ 
alties to charity, and he has do¬ 
nated his services to hundreds of 
benefits during his long career. 

He has a rather original idea that 
he should not do anything for him¬ 
self that he can let some one else 
do, if it will help them. For in¬ 
stance he never shaves himself “be¬ 
cause that’s why we have barbers.” 


90 Per Cent Music 


Ninety per cent of Al Jolson’s 
long awaited United Artists pic¬ 
ture, “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” is 
singing and comedy. 

Hailed as the first screen offer¬ 
ing that embraces the revolution¬ 
ary idea of “photographic music” 
from start to finish, Jolson’s pic¬ 
ture gives him an opportunity to 
sing six new hit numbers. The star 
portrays the role of a happy-go- 
lucky vagabond, leader of a group 
of tatterdemalions and eccentrics 
who make their headquarters in 
Manhattan’s Central Park. 


in Motion Pictures 


Supported by a cast of personali¬ 
ties, including three international- 
ly-famous comedians who recently 
returned to the screen after ex¬ 
tended stage engagements, Al Jol¬ 
son will be seen at the. 

theatre on .—. in 

“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum”, his star¬ 
ring vehicle for United Artists. 
Thus the famed comedian will be 
seen upon the screen for the first 
time in more than two years. 

Jolson, first in the talkies, will 
introduce a new screen technique 
in “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” a tech¬ 
nique which is confidently expected 
to revolutionize picture making. 
Discarding most of the outworn 
methods of the motion picture stu¬ 
dios, the star will present his new 
story in what is variously called 
“musical dialogue” and “photogra¬ 
phic music”. 

Hecht Wrote Story 

In simpler words, his picture is 
something like 90 per cent musi¬ 
cal, but in every instance the music 
and lyrics are an inherent part of 
the story instead of being songs, as 
such. And there is only about ten 
per cent of spoken dialogue. The 
story of “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” 
written especially for Jolson by 
Ben Hecht, is being brought to 
the screen with Madge Evans in 
the principal feminine role and 
with Frank Morgan, Harry Lang¬ 
don and Chester Conklin in the 
principal masculine parts. And 
these are surrounded by Bert 
Roach, Tammany Young, Tyler 
Brooke, Edgar Connor, Dorothea 
Wolbert and Louise Carver. 

With the exception of Miss 
Evans and Morgan, the entire cast 
plays strange characters, tatterde¬ 
malions and eccentrics who glory 
in such names as Bumper, Egg¬ 
head, Captain Hell, Squee, Acorn, 
Ma Sunday and Apple Mary. Mor¬ 
gan gets one of his greatest op¬ 
portunities for his brand of subtle, 
sophisticated humor in the role of 
the gay banker who makes a vaga¬ 
bond his friend and confidante. 

The Story of New York 

The story is laid in modern-day 
New York, against the background 
of Central Park, Wall Street, the 
tenement districts and haunts of 
the rich. Jolson, minus blackface 
and playing a character totally un¬ 
like any he has ever brought to 
the screen or stage, will sing 
throughout the picture. 

The songs and musical dialogue 
are from the pens of Lorenz Hart 
and Richard Rodgers, well-known 
composer-lyricist team of Broad¬ 
way and Hollywood. The pair 
stumbled upon the germ of their 
new musical idea while working on 
a Chevalier picture, and now they 
have fully developed the technique 
in the Jolson film. 

Most of the Jolson picture was 
photographed in the open, much of 
the action of the story occurring 
in a park. Hundreds of extras were 
piled into busses each day and 
transported to the beautiful Rivi¬ 
era Country Club grounds, between 
Los Angeles and the ocean, where 
they spent the day taking life easy. 

Technical Staff 

The screen play was adapted 
from Ben Hecht’s original yarn by 
S. N. Behrman, playwright, and the 
following technical staff assisted in 
making the picture: Art, Richard 
Day; technical director, V. L. Mc¬ 
Fadden; musical score, Alfred 
Newman; photography, Lucien An¬ 
driot; sound technician, Oscar 
Lagerstrom, and costumes, Milo 
Anderson. 

“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum” is a 
Lewis Milestone production. 



Al Jolson and Mac^eLvans, 
/>7"Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" 
6 —One Col. Scene(Mat .05; Cut .30) 


















































Ready-made Publicity For Your Editors 


Jolson as Peppy 
as a Novice 
in Films 


Star Looks Younger Than Ever in 
“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum” 


A1 Jolson, looking younger than 
ever, still retains all his enthusi¬ 
asms, his “happy-I’m-alive” atti¬ 
tude and his eagerness to please 
and entertain the public after more 
than a quarter of a century as a 
dominant personality. 

Watching the singing star in ac¬ 
tion during the filming of his Unit¬ 
ed Artists picture, “Hallelujah, I’m 

a Bum,” which comes to the. 

. theatre on _ 

.,., one would think 

his very life depended upon the 
success of that particular scene. 
And the next scene, and the next, 
ad infinitum. A1 is like a boy on the 
set, dashing hither and yon, clown¬ 
ing and wise-cracking one minute, 
and deadly serious, in huddles with 
directors, photographers, sound ex¬ 
perts, et al, the next. Everybody’s 
his pal. He looks with suspicion on 
anyone who addresses him as “Mr. 
Jolson.” He wonders what he has 
done to hurt that person’s feelings. 
After the first handshake with a 
stranger, it’s the most natural thing 
in the world to call him “Al.” 

Al likes “people.” He thrives on 
crowds, excitement, noise, color. 
You’ll find him in the front row 
at most of the major sporting 
events. He is one of the country’s 
most rabid boxing fans. At the 
ringside of any bout in Hollywood 
or Los Angeles, the spectator 
cheering the loudest probably is Al 
Jolson. Al is plenty handy with his 
own fists, as a fight patron, rather 
loose with his language within the 
hearing of Al’s wife, Ruby Keeler, 
discovered one night. 

Jolson Invents 
Neiv Bed-Time 
Story 

But He Suffers For It When The 
Other Guy Retaliates 


Al Jolson, star of the United 
Artists picture, “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum,” sometimes has dreams and 
ideas when he is half awake that 
develop into melodies and “gags” 
for his screen and stage vehicles. 

Instead of depending upon his 
memory to retain them until the 
next day, he has a recording pho¬ 
nograph at the head of his bed, and 
he immediately hums the refrain 
or speaks the idea for the gag into 
the instrument. 

One night recently, about three 
a. m., he awoke with a melody rac¬ 
ing through his sub-conscious 
mind. 

Reaching for the recording in¬ 
strument, he tried to turn it on, 
and discovered it was out of order. 

He sprang out of bed and tele¬ 
phoned Irving Caesar, who has 
written scores of songs for Jolson 
and who was in Hollywood at the 
time. 

Caesar sleepily answered as the 
excited Al yelled: “How does this 
sound — um-te-de-um-tum-tum? — 
my phonograph’s busted and I 
might forget it!” 

The next day Al told Caesar he 
was sorry for getting him up in 
the middle of the night. The song¬ 
writer said it was okeh; he liked 
to be disturbed. 

The following a. m., about three, 
Jolson’s phone rang. 

“I just wanted to tell you,” Cae¬ 
sar informed the sleepy Jolson, 
“that you got me out of bed last 
night to sing me part of one of 
your old numbers.” 


Audience Reaction 


Al Jolson, the medium through 
whom talking pictures were 
launched five years ago, set a new 
fashion in the trying out of his 
songs for “Hallelujah, I‘m a Bum,” 

which comes to the .. 

theatre on __ _ 

The new fashion was set in San 
Francisco, in which city Jolson 
made a personal stage appearance 
in advance of starting work upon 
his new picture for United Artists, 
and in that appearance he intro¬ 
duced several songs which were 
being considered for the picture. 
The audience’s reaction guided him 
in the selection of the songs in the 
picture. 



Al Jolson Has Quit the Stage; 

Road Trips Found Too Rigorous 

United Artists Star May Make Few Personal Appearances, 

But That’s All 


6 Netv Song Hits 
in Al Jolson’s 
Picture 


Rodgers and Hart Numbers Aug¬ 
ment Film’s “Photographic Music” 


Al Jolson <?*/Madg,e Evans ///'Hallelujah, I'm ahum.' 

2 —Two Col. Scene (Mot .10; Cut .50) 


Al Jolson’s United Artists vehi¬ 
cle, “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” the 
first screen production with “pho¬ 
tographic music” running through 
it, also will introduce a number of 
new song hits. 

Six numbers, composed by Rich¬ 
ard Rodgers and Lairry Hart, are 
an inherent part of the film story 
which is said to promise a revolu¬ 
tionary method of presenting mu¬ 
sic on the screen. The titles of th? 
numbers are “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum,” “You Are Too Beautiful,” 
“I Got to Get Back to New York,” 
“What Do You Want With Mo¬ 
ney?,” “Sleeping Beauty” and “Lay¬ 
ing the Cornerstone.” 

Rodgers and Hart stumbled upop 
the germ of the new screen music 
method while working on Maurice 
Chevalier’s picture, “Love Me To¬ 
night,” and have fully developed 
the technique in Jolson’s comedy 
which is adapted from an original 
story by Ben Hecht. 



AL JOLSON 

Al Jolson was born Asa YoeL 
son, in the then St. Petersburg, 
Russia, on May 26, the son of a 
Jewish cantor, or religious singer. 
Brought to the United States as a 
child, Al spent his early boyhood 
in Washington, D. C., when he 
wasn’t running away from home to 
join shows, carnival troupes and 
circuses. 

Once he appointed himself mas¬ 
cot to a regiment in the Spanish- 
American war and sang for the 
soldiers, but, as in other expedi¬ 
tions inspired by the wanderlust, he 
was shipped home to his family. 

Became Actor 

His father eventually despaired 
of making Asa the seventh in the 
direct line of the Yoelson cantors, 
and the youth, as Al Jolson, en¬ 
tered vaudeville. 

Reaching San Francisco right 
after the earthquake and fire of 
1906, Al became a popular enter¬ 
tainer in tent theaters erected dur¬ 
ing the rebuilding of the city. 

While playing a small theater in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; he took the tip 
of an old Negro and made up in 
blackface. He was an instant suc¬ 
cess, and his unique personality, 
combined with his inimitable style . 
of singing, won him an engage¬ 
ment with Dockstaders’ Minstrels. 
After two years as a minstrel star, 
Jolson was signed by the Shuberts 
as a featured attraction in the new¬ 
ly opened Winter Garden. 

Became an Institution 

This was in 1909. Jolson soon be¬ 
came the greatest entertainer in the 
history of the New York stage and 
for years packed theaters with his 
roles in shows such as “Bow Sing,” 
“La Belle Paree,” “The Whirl of 
Society,” “The Review of Re¬ 
views,” “Vera Violetta,” “The 
Honeymoon Express,” “Dancing 
Around,” “Robinson Crusoe, Jr.,” 
“Sinbad,” “Bombo,” and “Big Boy.” 

A theater was named for him, 
his short excursions away from 
Broadway to play in other cities 
were triumphal tours, and Al Jol¬ 
son became an international figure, 
and his “Mammy” style of singing, 
an American institution. 

Film producers for years had 
sought his services, but it was not 
until the advent of talking pictures 
that he was persuaded to seek 
screen honors. With the filmization 
of “The Jazz Singer,” he was an 
overnight sensation and the first 
great talking picture star. Where 
millions had seen and heard him 
on the stage and thrilled to his 
voice on phonograph records, 
countless more millions now were 
able to enjoy the king of enter¬ 
tainers. 

His Latest Film 

“The Singing Fool,” his second 
picture, was an even greater sensa¬ 
tion. Then followed “Say It With 
Songs,” “Mammy,” and “Big Boy.” 

Before starting his latest picture, 
“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” under his 
new contract with Joseph M. 
Schenck and United Artists, Jolson 
returned to the New York stage to 
star in “Wonder Bar.” 

In “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” an 


MADGE EVANS 

Although Madge Evans has just 
reached the age when most girls 
are beginning their careers, she is 
a real veteran of motion pictures 
and has had millions of admirers in 
America and abroad for more than 
fifteen years. 

Miss Evans, who plays opposite 
Al Jolson in the star’s United Art¬ 
ists picture, “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum,” was born in New York City 
on July 1. 

Privately Educated 

Educated by private tutors, she 
has been in the public eye almost 
since babyhood. 

Miss Evans made her film debut 
with the old World Company at 
the age of six. The picture was 
“Sudden Riches,” and Robert War¬ 
wick was the star. The director, 
Emil Chautard, now a Hollywood 
character actor, was living in the 
Evans home in New York, and he 
asked Madge’s mother if he could 
use her. Since then she has en¬ 
joyed an uninterrupted, brilliant 
career on the screen and stage. 

Following her overnight rise to 
fame in 1917, Madge was a child 
star for seven years, all her pic¬ 
tures being made in New York. 
She played with Alice Brady, Ethel 
Clayton, Montagu Love, Holbrook 
Blinn and other screen luminaries 
of the period. She was John Barry¬ 
more’s leading lady at the age of 
thirteen, in “Peter Ibbetson.” 

Went to Stage 

Back in 1925, Miss Evans made 
her last appearance in a silent pic¬ 
ture, opposite Richard Barthelmess 
in “Classmates,” and then went on 
the stage to duplicate the success 
she has won on the silent screen. 

Her stage plays included “Daisy 
Mae,” “Philip Goes Forth,” “The 
Marquis,” “Our Betters,” “Dread” 
and “The Conquering Male.” 

Brought to Hollywood for talk¬ 
ing pictures, she made her first ap¬ 
pearance with Ramon Novarro in 
“Son of the Rajah.” Since then she 
has been featured in pictures such 
as “West of Broadway,” “Lovers 
Courageous,” “Are You Listen¬ 
ing?,” “Horseflesh,” ‘‘Guilty 
Hands,” “Sporting Blood,” “The 
Greeks Had a Word For Them” 
and “Huddle.” 

Posed For Ads 

As a child actress, Madge also 
posed for advertisements that made 
her likeness familiar to countless 
millions. She was the golden-haired 
elf who perched upon a bar of 
soap, forming the background for 
the caption, “Have You a Little 
Fairy in Your Home?” 

Miss Evans is now five feet, four 
inches in height, weighs 116 pounds 
and has blonde hair and blue eyes. 

original story by Ben Hecht, Jol¬ 
son makes a radical departure from 
previous characterizations and 
plays a happy-go-lucky vagabond. 
His starring vehicle, in which he is 
supported by Madge Evans, Frank 
Morgan, Harry Langdon, Chester 
Conklin, Edgar “Blue Boy” Con¬ 
nor, Bert Roach and other person¬ 
alities, gives him an opportunity to 
introduce a number of new song 
hits. 


FRANK MORGAN 

Frank Morgan, noted character 
actor of the screen and stage, who 
plays the Mayor of New York in 
Al Jolson’s United Artists comedy 
with music, “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum,” was born in the American 
metropolis. His family, the Wup- 
permans, was prominent in the 
business life of New York, and 
controlled the United States, Can¬ 
adian and Mexican agencies for 
Angostura Bitters. 

Educated in public and private 
schools of New York and at Cor¬ 
nell University, Frank Wupperman 
started in his father’s business, but 
office work proved irksome, and he 
obtained a job selling advertising 
for the Boston Traveler. Another 
chapter of his youthful career was 
punching cows on a ranch in New 
Mexico. 

Brother an Actor 

Frank’s brother, Ralph, had es¬ 
tablished himself on the Broadway 
stage under the name of Morgan. 
Ralph had admired A. E. Morgan, 
a leading actor of the day, and as¬ 
sumed the name, so when Frank 
heeded the call of the footlights, 
he also became a Morgan. 

Frank Morgan launched his the¬ 
atrical career in a vaudeville sketch 
written for him by his friend, Ed¬ 
gar Allan Wolff, now a Hollywood 
scenarist. 

Frank Morgan soon earned his 
spurs as one of New York’s lead¬ 
ing actors and for years could not 
find time to play all the roles of¬ 
fered him. Among his stage suc¬ 
cesses were “Mr. Wu,” “The Man 
Who Came Back,” “Seventh Hea¬ 
ven,” “My Lady Friends,” “Gen¬ 
tlemen Prefer Blondes,” “Among 
the Married” and “Topaze.” He also 
made excursions into musical com¬ 
edy and revue work, appearing in 
Ziegfeld’s “Rosalie,” “The Band 
Wagon” and “Rock-A-Bye-Baby.” 
He once deserted the stage for a 
short time to play in silent pic¬ 
tures, made in the east by the old 
Vitagraph company. Before com¬ 
ing to Hollywood, Morgan ap¬ 
peared in a talking picture; “Laugh¬ 
ter,” with Nancy Carroll. 

Frank an Athlete 

Since transferring his activities to 
the film capital, Morgan has played 
featured roles in “Secrets of the 
French Police,” “Phantom Fame” 
and “The Billion Dollar Scandal.” 

Morgan likes tennis, swimming 
and golf, and is a real baseball en¬ 
thusiast. While starring in a New 
York show, he organized a baseball 
team and played against nines or¬ 
ganized by members of other 
Broadway productions. 


The Gate-Crasher 


Even Hollywood’s forbidding 
portals are not impregnable to 
Tammany Young, nationally-known 
“gate-crasher.” Tammany man¬ 
aged to “crash” the gate at the 
United Artists studios and to be 
assigned a prominent part in “Hal¬ 
lelujah, I’m a Bum,” Al Jolson’s 
starring film, which comes to the 

. theatre on .. 

Thus Tammany has another scalp 
hanging from his belt. 


Now that he is back making pic¬ 
tures, Al Jolson, star of the United 
Artists picture, “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum,” has quit the stage for good. 
The footlights will see him no 
more, he says, with the exception 
of an occasional personal appear¬ 
ance or a short vaudeville swing. 

And it isn’t because of lack of 
success upon the stage either. For 
his last season’s tour in “Wonder 
Bar” was one of the most success¬ 
ful of his career. It’s just that the 
grind of travelling over the coun¬ 
try, giving several shows a week, 
has grown too burdensome. 

A Methusela 

There’s another consideration, 
too, says Al. It’s this: If an actor- 
stays on the stage for twenty years 
everybody thinks he’s a hundred. 
“People come into the theatre,” 
he added, “and the minute they set 
eyes upon me they say, ‘I saw him 
in the Winter Garden years ago’. 
That sounds as if I am so old, and 
when it is added that I was with 
Primrose and Dockstader and in 
vaudeville even before my Winter 
Garden days—well, you can imag¬ 
ine.” 

The trouble, Al explained, is that 
people seem to forget that he went 
to the stage as a very young boy. 

One thing Al wanted to make 
clear was that there is still money 
to be made “on the road.” 

“There’s money there, all right,” 
he said, “but it isn’t easy money. 
I learned that in my tour of ‘Won¬ 
der Bar’. It was all right when we 
happened to play theatres, but we 
struck a lot of auditoriums in 
which the only way to put on the 
show seemed to be by long-dis¬ 
tance telephone.” 

The Gargling Kid 

“I put in all my spare time gar¬ 
gling. But the auditoriums weren’t 
the toughest spots. I’ll never for¬ 
get Nebraska. In Lincoln we 
played in the stadium of the state 
university, with a swimming con¬ 
test and a basketball game as com¬ 
petition. But I didn’t realize what 
real competition was like until we 
hit Omaha, where we were up 
against a live-stock show under the 
same roof. I put both lungs into 
my songs, but the cows and their 
gentlemen friends were in such 
good voice that I had to hand it to 
them. 

“The ‘road’ has plenty of perils, 
and the long jumps are the worst 
—simply ruinous. It would be bet¬ 
ter, I think, for a company to re¬ 
main in the East and Middle West 
and play such cities as Troy and 
Dayton and Columbus. Ethel Bar¬ 
rymore blazed the trail. There’s a 
brave woman.” 


Noses to Grindstone 


Al Jolson, working day and 
night for weeks on his United Art¬ 
ists comedy with music, “Hallelu¬ 
jah, I’m a Bum,” looked forward 
to a vacation trip to Europe with 
his wife, Ruby Keeler, of New 
York stage fame. 

Everything was set. But at the 
last minute Warner Brothers 
signed Ruby to a picture contract, 
and by the time Al was ready for 
a rest she was busy starting a 
screen career. So the vacation is 
off. 


In lolson Picture 


Apple Mary, one of the import¬ 
ant characters in Al Jolson’s Unit¬ 
ed Artists starring picture, “Halle¬ 
lujah, I’m a Bum,” is portrayed by 
Dorothea Wolbert, widely-known 
character actress on the stage be¬ 
fore she switched to the screen a 
few years ago. Miss Wolbert is 
perhaps best-remembered in pic¬ 
tures for her part of the scrub 
woman in “The Front Page.” 



Al-Jolson. in 
"Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" 

5 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat .05; Cut .30) 

















































Newspaper Campaign on J o l s o n ’s Picture 


"Photographic Music" Makes Bow 

in Al Jolson's Newest Picture 

"Hallelujah, I'm a Bum" Introduces New Method of Aiding 
Story by Songs 

Still Stage-Stricken 


Inaugurating a radically differ¬ 
ent method of presenting music 
upon the screen, United Artists 
will introduce a new technique 
when Al Jolson’s starring picture, 
“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” has its 

opening at the . 

theatre on . 

The innovation is fully expected to 
revolutionize entertainment of this 
kind and to prove in many ways' 
as novel as the switch from silent 
to talking films. 

All previous forms of music on 
screen or stage have been thrown 
overboard in creating this picture, 
according to executives at the stu¬ 
dio where Jolson’s melodious com¬ 
edy is about half completed. 
“Photographic Music” 

“Photographic music,” which 
runs throughout the picture and 
constantly moves with the story, 
is the term coined by the famous 
New York composer-lyrist team of 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
to describe the new screen form. 

Rodgers and Hart are credited 
with having stumbled upon the 
germ of this method while work¬ 
ing on the Maurice Chevalier pic¬ 
ture, “Love Me Tonight,” and now 
they have fully developed the tech¬ 
nique for Jolson’s vehicle. 

Although Jolson will introduce 
several new numbers that fit per¬ 
fectly into the story as a whole, 
there will be no songs, as such, de¬ 
spite the fact that Al is the great¬ 
est popular singer America has 
ever produced”, declared Hart. 

“Instead, dramatic action, the flow 
of photography and the humor and 
pathos of the characters of the 
story will be inherent in the music. 
In other words, whole scenes will 
be played to photographic music 
and lyrics. This form is not like 
that of the stage comic-opera or 
musical comedy, nor is it like the 
movie stories which are interpreted 
by popular songs. It is music and 
lyrics written expressly for the 
camera.” 

Rodgers and Hart believe that 
the singing of popular songs, and 
the musical comedy antics of 
chorus dancing, while excellent 
things on the stage, are fatal to a 
motion picture. 

Film Must Move 

“A moving picture must move, 
and the movement of its story line 
can be traced like the zig-zag rise 
and fall of a graph,” said Hart. 
“When a singer steps in front of a 
microphone, stands still and has 
his lips photographed mouthing a 
song, the action is stopped. What 
was dynamic suddenly becomes 
static, and the story is cast into the 
sea, never to emerge again with 
any strength or life.” 

Rodgers and Hart have many 
New York and London stage hits 
to their credit, such as “The Con¬ 
necticut Yankee,” “The Girl 
Friend,” “Heads Up” and “Simple 
Simon.” Their song hits include 
“My Heart Stood Still,” “The Girl 
Friend,” “You Took Advantage of 
Me,” “With a Song In My Heart,” 
“Ten Cents a Dance,” “I’ve Got 
Five Dollars” and "Sentimental 
Me.” 

“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” with 
Madge Evans, Frank Morgan, 
Harry Langdon, Chester Conklin 
and other well-known personalities 
supporting Jolson is a Lewis Mile¬ 
stone production. The story is an 
original by Ben Hecht. 

Chester Conklin 
Back With His 
Moustache 

Comedian Has Leading Role in 
Al Jolson’s Picture 


Chester Conklin’s walrus mous¬ 
tache, familiar to fans since the 
earliest days of pictures, is making 
a return bid for popularity in Al 
Jolson’s comedy with music, “Hal¬ 
lelujah, I’m a Bum,” which comes 

to the . 

theatre on ----—.. 

Conklin is one of several come¬ 
dians, including Frank Morgan, 
Harry Langdon, Victor Potel, 
Tammany Young and Bert Roach, 
who appear in Jolson’s supporting 
cast. 

Madge Evans supplies the love 
interest. Madge, you know, is the 
former child star who has become 
one of Hollywood’s most popular 
leading ladies. 

United Artists promises a brand 
new idea in music on the screen in 
Jolson’s picture. It is called “pho¬ 
tographic music.” The Broadway 
team of Rodgers and Hart com¬ 
posed the melodies and lyrics for 
Ben Hecht’s original story. 


Despite the fact that he has been 
entertaining people for nearly 
twenty -five years, Al Jolson, star 
of “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” the 
United Artists picture, is still as 
stage-stricken as any mere novice 
when he appears for the first time 
in a new vehicle or in a new me¬ 
dium. 

The opening of a new stage show 
or a picture is anathema to him, 
and perhaps his worst experience 
in this respect was his recent de¬ 
but on the microphone over a na¬ 
tion-wide hook-up. Al has already 
broadcast for several weeks, but he 
still is in deathly fear of dat ol’ 
mike. 


By AL JOLSON 

I believe I have read something 
in history to the effect that Julius 
Caesar had a slave ride with him 
in his chariot to keep him humble. 

In Hollywood, when you’re mak¬ 
ing pictures and you get to feel¬ 
ing important, they have directors, 
assistant directors, cameramen, 
sound experts, electricians and 
plenty of others to take the im¬ 
portance out of you. 

Oh, boy, how they can roust you 
around if they want to! 

Sure He’s a Star 

Do I hear someone asking, 
“Why, aren’t you the star, and 
don’t you do what you like?” Ha, 
Ha. Sure, I’m the star—and what? 

Remember the old story about 
the fellow who joined the army, 
dreaming of strutting in dashing 
uniform, and whose first job was 
valeting a bunch of mules. His pal, 
who had joined up with him, found 
him at his task. “Why,” says the 
friend, “even if you are in the army 
they can’t make you do that!” 

Well— 

The other night I had just fin¬ 
ished a scene—or thought I had 
finished a scene—in my United 
Artists picture, “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum.” The action called for me to 
jump in a lake and rescue Madge 
Evans. It was three o’clock in the 
morning, and plenty chilly, even if 
it was balmy California. I had done 
a Johnny Weismuller, carried 
Madge to safety in approved hero 
fashion, and hurried my dripping 
self to a friendly log fire to dry 
out. 

Called For Encore 

I thought it had been great, and 
was congratulating myself and 
thinking of hot coffee and a warm 
bed when an assistant director 
came running. 

“Hurry, Al,” he ordered. “Get 
into another suit. We’re going to 
shoot it again right away.” 

A friend of mine, not connected 
with pictures, who had come with 
me on location, was puzzled. 

“Why,” he whyed, “you’re soaked 
to the skin. They can’t make you 
do that.” 

“I know they can’t ,” I told him, 
“but here I go for another duck¬ 
ing.” 

And before we got through that 
scene, and the director and the 
photographers and the sound re- 
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corders and electricians, and every¬ 
body else were satisfied, Madge and 
I had done the would-be suicide 
and rescue nine times. The sun was 
just peeping over the hills when 
the director finally said, “okay,” 
and we could start back to Los 
Angeles. 

Start Early, Too 

“Don’t forget we have a ten 
o’clock call at the studio,” said the 
director. 

“Al will have to be on the set at 
nine,” reminded a sound man. 
“That big orchestra has been called 
for nine and a rehearsal of one of 
Al’s numbers and we can’t keep 
them waiting.” 

“Make it eighty-thirty if you can, 
Al,” piped a wardrobe man. “We’ve 
got to fit you for that new outfit 
in the next sequence.” 

“Get going,” I yelled to my 
driver. “If we don’t get away from 
here some one will want me at 
seven and I won’t even have a 
chance to grab an hour’s sleep.” 

Who’s important? 

Which reminds me of a few 
years ago when I appeared in my 
—and the world’s—first all-talking 
picture. They said it was going to 
revolutionize the screen. Natur¬ 
ally I was proud and enthusiastic. 

I was visiting my father just be¬ 
fore the picture was about to be 
released. 

Confides in Dad 

“Papa,” I said to him one eve¬ 
ning, “it’ll be the greatest thing 
that ever happened in pictures. 
It’ll make history.” 

My father nodded and looked at 
his watch. 

“Almost seven o’clock,” he mur¬ 
mured to himself. 

“Listen, father,” I repeated, “I’m 
afraid you don’t understand. It’s 
going to be the greatest picture 
ever made, and your son is the 
star. Be sure to see it when it 
comes.” 

My father made no comment, 
but again glanced at his watch and 
murmured, “Yes, almost . seven 
o’clock.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” I burst out. 
“Why don’t you . listen to me. 
What’s all this seven o’clock busi¬ 
ness? What’s coming off then?” 

Father gazed at me in astonish¬ 
ment. “What, you don’t know? 
Why, Amos and Andy are on the 
radio at seven.” 


Bee Sounded Like Airplane 

As Jolson Made His Picture 

The noise of airplanes, flying high over location during the filming 
of scenes in Al Jolson’s United Artists picture, “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” 
made the director and sound experts tear their hair. 

For the fifth time the cameras had started and the sound-recording 
machinery been set in motion, and for the fifth time Jolson and sup¬ 
porting players, including Madge Evans, Frank Morgan, Harry Langdon, 
and Chester Conklin, had been forced to stop the action in the middle 
of the scene when sensitive microphones picked up the drone from the 
sky. 

Finally the company waited until the planes were out of sight, and 
the scene was tried again. 

Everything was going fine, and the director was congratulating him¬ 
self that the scene would be completed without interruption, when the 
sound chief emerged from his booth, yelling: “They’re back again!” 

But the sky was clear of flyers. The director dashed into the booth 
and listened. Sure enough, there was a drone like airplanes that made 
recording impossible. 

A check of the sound system solved the mystery. 

A bumble-bee had flown under the wind-cap over the microphone! 


Humility Chief Virtue in Studios , 

Declares JolsonWho Ought to Knoiv 

Star Who Believes He is Boss of His Company is Craz j. 

Says United Artists Comedian 


"Mammy" Is Dead, Says Jolson, 

Who Supported Her For Years 

"Sonny Boy" Also Permitted to Fade into Limbo as Star Drops 


Black Face and 


Jolson Sensation 
in His Latest 
Picture 

“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum” Introduces 
New Technique in Musical Films 


(Review) 

Al Jolson, who five years ago 
launched a major revolution with 
the first talking picture, appears to 
have caused a new sensation in 
“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” the Unit¬ 
ed Artists picture which had its 

opening yesterday at the . 

—.theatre. 

For, in this production, the 
famed comedian has introduced an 
entirely new screen technique, one 
which in its turn might prove as 
revolutionary as did the first talkie. 

New Technique 

At its opening yesterday, the pic¬ 
ture was not two minutes old when 
one could see at a glance that it 
bears out all the advance informa¬ 
tion about it. From the very be¬ 
ginning Jolson and his stellar sup¬ 
porting cast put their story over in 
what, for want of a better term, 
might be called “musical conversa¬ 
tion.” Perhaps “rhythmic dialogue” 
would be nearer the point. 

But, whatever the term, suffice •' 
to say that in ninety per cent of 
the picture the characters carry 
along their plot on the wings of 
lilting song and spoken rhyme, the 
rhyme being the most free form of 
verse imaginable. And it’s as light 
as a feather, too. 

Story by Hecht 

The story, written originally for 
Jolson by Ben Hecht and then put 
to lilt and song by Richard Rodg¬ 
ers and Lorenz Hart, concerns a 
tatterdemalion band of happy-go- 
lucky vagabonds who live in New 
York’s Central Park and who find 
life one grand minute after an¬ 
other until one fine day their leader 
does them a scurvy trick by goim? 
to work. And, worse, he also falls 
in love with a girl. 

Of course, such goings-on prove 
indefensible, and the brash leader 
is summarily tried by a kangaroo 
court. But it all unravels itself in 
the end, and there’s enough of hap¬ 
piness for all. 

Jolson, portraying a character 
the like of which he never before 
has attempted, is a revelation in 
the role of “Bumper,” leader of the 
vagabonds. Discarding his black¬ 
face, he plays a straight role whose 
poignancy and comedy alternately 
twang the heart-strings and give 
one a pain from laughing. 

He is marvelously abetted bv 
Harry Langdon and Chester Conk¬ 
lin, star comics, who in this pic¬ 
ture mark their return to Holly¬ 
wood following months of stage 
work. Ralph Morgan, also a stage 
star, has one of the few dignified 
parts in the picture, and he has 
never done better. 

Madge Evans Heroine 

Madge Evans, who gets better 
with each succeeding film, is a most 
appealing feminine lead, and other 
women in the cast include Doro¬ 
thea Wolbert and Louise Carver. 
They pair up with Bert Roach, 
Tammany Young, Tyler Brooke 
and Edgar Connor. 

The picture is a Lewis Milestone 
production. 


Former Extra Climbs 


John Orlando, one-time extra 
and “prop” boy, has been promoted 
to an assistant directorship at the 
United Artists studio, his first as¬ 
signment having been on Al Jol¬ 
son’s picture, “Hallelujah, I’m a 
Bum.” 

For the past several years head 
property man on Lewis Milestone 
productions, Orlando started his 
studio career in 1924 as an atmos¬ 
pheric player. Then he applied for 
a job on Milestone’s staff, the di¬ 
rector instead found work for him 
as a laborer. Orlando eventually 
became chief of properties and was 
associated with Milestone in mak¬ 
ing pictures such as “Two Arabian 
Knights,” “The Racket,” “The 
Front Page” and “Rain.” 


All Its Trappings 


Mammy’s song is ended, so far 
as Al Jolson is concerned. 

Her memory lingers on, but the 
grand old mythical lady is dead 
and will be permitted to rest in 
peace. 

Minus blackface and definitely 
alienated from Mammy, Sonny Boy 
and other of his old standbys, the 
screen and stage star will make a 
new bid for character acting hon¬ 
ors in his United Artists picture, 
“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” which 

comes to the... 

theatre on . 

New Role More Modern 

Although Jolson isn’t a comedian 
with a Hamlet complex, he says 
the trend, even for comedians, is 
toward down-to-earth, believable 
characters that audiences can un¬ 
derstand and sympathize with as 
well as laugh at. 

Jolson’s new role, he says, is 
geared to the times. His character, 
and practically all the other char¬ 
acters in Ben Hecht’s original 
story, haven’t any money, but they 
refuse to let depressions, politics 
and other worries of the day, get 
them down. 

Jolson will sing, but it won’t be 
about Mammy or Sonny Boy, and 
he won’t face the audience on 
bended knee even once. 

It is twenty years since Jolson 
started making the world Mammy¬ 
conscious. He has. t .sqen armies of 
Mammy singers come and go since 
he first warbled about the dear old 
colored lady in a Winter Garden 
show in New York. And now Jol¬ 
son, who introduced her and did 
the most to popularize her on the 
stage and screen, wants to report 
her demise and pay respect to her 
memory. 

Madge Evans the Girl 

In his new venture, Jolson will 
have a love affair with Madge 
Evans, but lose her to Frank Mor¬ 
gan. 

Two veteran comedians, Harry 
Langdon and Chester Conklin, are 
returning to the screen after a 
long absence to appear with Jol¬ 
son. 


Kangaroo Court 
Tries Jolson 
in Film 

Vagabond Sequence Important Part 
of “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum” 

Al Jolson now knows how it 
feels to be tried by a kangaroo 
court. 

The vagabonds’ tribunal se¬ 
quence, one of the most spectacu¬ 
lar phases of Jolson’s United Art¬ 
ists comedy, “Hallelujah, I’m a 

Bum,” which comes to the . 

. theatre on -.. 

., was filmed and recorded 

to the accompaniment of a forty- 
piece symphony orchestra, with 
hundreds of supporting players on 
the set. 

The scene was made in an inter¬ 
ior-exterior, a setting of real trees, 
and grass that matches the Cen¬ 
tral Park atmosphere filmed dur¬ 
ing the past few months on loca¬ 
tions near Hollywood. 

In the screen story, adapted from 
an original by Ben Hecht, Jolson 
plays a city vagabond chieftain 
who is haled into kangaroo court 
by his ragged followers for falling 
in love and going to work. 

Supporting personalities in “Hal¬ 
lelujah, I’m a Bum” include Madge 
Evans, Frank Morgan, Harry 
Langdon, Chester Conklin and 
scores of others. 

Jolson’s latest song hits and the 
revolutionary “photographic music” 
which runs throughout the produc¬ 
tion, were composed by Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 



Al Jol-son and Harry Langdon 
in "Halleluj ah, I'm a Bum'' 
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Let These Lobby Cards Draw The Crowds 


To Your Theatre 



There’s real showmanship urge to these vividly colored lobby 
accessories. The contrasting color schemes lift the 11 x 14’s, 
22 x 28’s and the 14 x 36 card right out of the ordinary groove. 
Interesting highlights of "Hallelujah, I’m A Bum!’’ are illustra¬ 
ted in eye-arresting fashion. Provocative scenes and romantic 
moments are skilfully woven into these lobby decorations. 

Local merchants will be more than eager to display these cards 
in their windows. They are ever on the lookout for really novel 


material to attract the attention of the passersby. Be sure your 
theatre imprint and play date is featured prominently in this 
connection. 

For more than a week previous to your opening date of 
"Hallelujah, I’m A Bum!” these accessories should decorate your 
lobby. They will create advance teaser interest and tie in directly 
with the ads you run in the newspaper ahead of opening days. 
Remember these lobbies create a flash that you can translate 
into cash. 



22 x 28 22x28 



11 x 14 



(Title Card) 


The Exhibitors’ Service Department of the 
UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 
wants to cooperate with you 
If there is any additional information or 
help you desire in connection with the ex¬ 
ploitation of this picture— 

Wire or Write 
HAL HORNE, 

Advertising & Publicity Dept., 

United Artists Corp., 729 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
or your nearest 

UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGB 


// 


Hallelujah, I’m A Bum! 7 
Order Blank 


Send to 

Manager.... 

Town. 


...State... 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 

Price 

How Many 

Amount 

POSTERS (Lithographed) : 

One Sheet. 

$0.15 




Three Sheet. 

.45 

.90 

2.40 




Six Sheet . 




Twenty-four Sheet. 




WINDOW CARD (Lithographed). 

.07 




BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8 x 10: 
All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby 
star heads). 

3.00 




Special First Run Stills (20 in set). 

Single Copies, each.. 

2.00 

.10 




LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand colored, 22 x 28, each. 

.40 

.75 

.25 

.15 

3.50 




Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight. 




INSERT CARD Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each 




SLIDE, COLORED. 




HERALDS per 1,000. 








1—Two Col. Star Scene Head. 

Mat 

$0.10 

Cut 

$0.50 

.50 




2—Two Col. Scene. 

.10 




3—One Col. Star Head. 

.05 

.30 




4—One Col. Scene (Jolson & Langdon). 

.05 

.30 

.30 




5—One Col. Scene (Jolson)... 

.05 




6—One Col. Scene (Jolson & Evans). 

.05 

.30 




7—Four Col. Ad. 

.30 

1.00 




8—Three Col. Ad. . 

.20 

.75 




9—Three Col. Ad 

.20 

.75 




10—Two Col. Ad... 

.10 

.50 




11—Two Col. Ad . . 

.10 

.50 




12—Two Col. Ad... 

.10 

.50 




13—Two Col. Ad Slug. 

.10 

.50 




14—One Col. Ad 

.05 

.30 




15—One Col. Ad. 

.05 

.30 




16—One Col. Ad Slug. 

.05 

.30 




17—Three Col. Cartoon 

.20 

.75 




Complete set "Hallelujah, I’m A Bum!” Mats..$1.85 
Complete set "Hallelujah, I’m A Bum!” Cuts..$8.35 






Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS 



11 x 14 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the 
picture mentioned herein are authorized to 
use the advertising material and ideas con¬ 
tained in this book solely for the purpose 
of exploiting the picture named herein and 
for no other purpose. The use of such ad¬ 
vertising material and ideas by all other 
persons is prohibited. Any infringement of 
this registered copyright will be prosecuted 
under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXXIII, by United Art¬ 
ists Corporation, New York, N. Y. 






































































































MAKE THE WHOLE TOWN COOPERATE 

BY SELLING DEALERS SPACE IN 

A Story That’s The first woman he had ever known drifted into his 
J life—and out again. 

NEW Because Tears? You’ll shed a few! (So did he!) Laughs? Try 
T » t 1 and contr °l ’ em * * l ’ s story that will get you as 
It S UlJjerent . J t moves in rhythm with your heart. 


His Home Was 
the Park! His 
Roof—the Sky! 


THIS HERALD 



.-Dee -e-Vans 
ray LANQDON 
NK MORGAN 


UNITED ARTISTS RieTURE- 


Heralds are miniature billboards and afford you an opportunity of 
smashing home a message to your patrons at very slight cost. The 
herald prepared on "Hallelujah, I’m A Bum!” has been reproduced in 
rich, warm, attractive colors that will catch the eye of your patrons 
and leave them with an urge to see the picture when it plays your 
theatre. The back page of this accessory has been left blank for the 
imprint of local dealers who can help defray the cost of buying and 
distributing this high-powered seat-seller. 


TELL THEM WITH TRAILERS 

To permit you to take full advantage of the advertising possi¬ 
bilities of your screen, a punchy trailer, complete with interest- 
arousing scenes and strong sales copy, has been prepared for your 
use. 

Trailers enable you to reach the people who make up the back¬ 
bone of your audience and afford you an opportunity of striking 
home the salient points of "Hallelujah, I’m A Bum!” in terms 
of entertainment. 

National Screen Service has prepared a trailer which not only 
gets its message home in very brief time, but also, through its 
mounting and artistic finish, conveys to the patron the production 
values that are to be found in "Hallelujah, I’m A Bum!" 

Write for special contract arrangement 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 1307 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1922 So. Vt. Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

3OOV2 So. Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. 


HERALDS COST 
ONLY $3.50 
per thousand 


Above—Inside 
Spread of Herald 


Right—Cover 
of Herald 


BRING THEM IN WITH THESE ACCESSORIES! 


Accessories are the backbone of your contact with the public. Use them for all they are worth. 
Everything you can possibly need in the way of advertising material has been prepared for your use on 
this picture. On this page you will find the heralds and slide. Then there is a flashy array of litho¬ 
graphs including one, three, six, and twenty-four sheets. Large heads of stars are brought out in vivid 
colors to catch the eye. Use these cut-outs for your marquee. 

Lobby Displays—this material is to be used in your lobby, the show-window of your business. 

Cuts and mats have been prepared and are illustrated in this press book. Make use of the stories and 
sell your local editors on the idea to run photos of the leading characters. 

All this material has been prepared to assist you in putting over a whale of an exploitation campaign. 


Your 

Slide 


Herald 
Colors — 
Blue and 
Rose 




•JOLSON! In the First Picture Ever 
Done in Rhythmic Dialogue ! . 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 



www.marypickford.org 
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